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ABSTRACT 

cohesion among diverse groups of individuals. Schools are places where 
children can learn social and citizenship skills that help them live 
harmoniously and become contributing members of society. Research shows that 
parents recognize that getting along with others is a necessary skill. Though 
many of today's public schools are racially and economically isolated, these 
shortcomings do not diminish the importance of teaching children to be 
tolerant of differences and to understand and respect other cultures and 
other people's views. It is important for children to learn tolerance and 
respect because: the United States is becoming more diverse; the workforce is 
becoming more diverse and the economy more international; and national 
cohesion and social harmony depend on people overcoming divisions and 
understanding each other. Public schools are good places for children to 
learn respect and tolerance of others because: they better reflect the 
diversity of American society than private schools; they are a place where 
children learn social skills naturally; and throughout U.S. history, they 
have helped to promote social harmony. (SM) 
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hen parents make 
judgments about the 
schools in their 
communities, they usually consider 
such factors as whether the schools 
offer a rich, high-quality educa- 
tional experience, whether they 
have a safe and orderly environment, 
and how well they prepare students 
for higher education and jobs. 
Without a doubt, these factors are 
critical. But schools are also places 
where children learn social and 
citizenship skiUs that help them to 
live harmoniously and become 
contributing members of society. In 
a nation as complex and diverse as 
the United States, a critical part of 
becoming a good citizen is learning 
how to get along with others, espe- 
cially those whose racial, ethnic, 
religious, or economic backgrounds 
are different from our own. 

/ Parents recognize that getting 
along with others is a necessary 
skiU. In a 1998 survey by Pubhc 
Agenda, 97% of White parents and ^ 
97% of Black parents agreed with 
this statement: ^‘Our country is 



^ very diverse and kids need to learn 
to get along with people from 
different cultures and ethnic 
backgrounds.” 

Public schools are one of the 
main institutions that create 
^ cohesion among diverse groups of 
Americans. For more than 150 
years, public schools, or ‘‘common 
schools” as they were once known, 
have played a vital role by bringing 
together young people from vari- 
ous backgrounds and preparing 
" them for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Admittedly, not aU 
pubhc schools live up to this ideal 
of producing informed citizens. 

Nor do aU pubhc schools enroll 
rich and poor, immigrant and 
native-born, and children from 
various racial and ethnic back- 
grounds. Many pubhc schools today 
" are raciaUy and economically 
isolated. But these shortcomings do 
not diminish the importance of 
teaching children to be tolerant of 
differences,-to understand and 
appreciate other cultures, and to 
respect other people’s views. 
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Why Is it m the national intere$t for 

children to learn tolerance and respect for 
those different from themselves? 





Ho Our nation is becoming 
more diverse. 

The children of today will come 
of age in a United States that has 
greater racial, ethnic, linguistic, and 
religious diversity than ever before. 
Immigration is a major contributor 
to this diversity. We are in the midst 
of the largest sustained wave of 
immigration that the nation has 
ever experienced. By the middle of 
the next century, demographers 
predict that no single racial or 
ethnic group will constitute a 
majority. 

□ In 1997,35% of children under the age of 
18 were from minority groups. By 2020, this 
proportion is expected to increase to 45%. 

□ Today, 20% of the children in school are 
immigrants or have parents who are 
immigrants. In contrast to earlier waves of 
immigration, most new arrivals to our 
nation come from Asia and Latin America; 
only 1 2% come from European nations. 

□ The U.S. is becoming more religiously 
diverse, with Islam the fastest-growing 
religion in the natjon. 

So Our workforce is becoming 
more diverse and our economy 
more international. 

Our children will enter an Ameri- 
can workforce that is diverse in 
composition and global in reach. 
The ecohomies of the world are 
becoming more and more linked, 
and developing nations are becom- 
ing increasingly important in our 
trade relations. An essential job skiD 
for the 21st century will be the 
ability to relate well to people— both 
at home and abroad— who come 
from many different racial, ethnic. 



and cultural backgrounds. The U.S. 
is unlikely to remain economically 
competitive unless our workers 
know how to cooperate with each 
other and to deal effectively in the 
global marketplace. 

□ The U.S. has regained its position as the 
world’s largest exporter, with considerable 
growth in exports of manufactured goods, 
high technology goods, services, and 
agriculture.Jrade is now equivalent to 
nearly 30% of our GNP — up from 1 3% in 
1970. 

□ The fastest growing markets for U.S. 

goods and services are in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. By 2000, our exports to 
these two destinations are projected to 
outstrip our. exports to the European 
Union.We are also expanding our trade 
activity in Asia. \ 

Bo National cohesion and 
social harmony depend on 
people overcoming divisions 
and understanding each other. 

The tranquility of our communi- 
ties will depend on people being 
able to reach consensus about 
solutions to the problems of the 
day. Blacks, Hispanics, Whites, 
Asians, arid Native Americaris will 
all need to be tolerant and respect- 
ful of each other, or we run the risk 
of great social unrest, political 
upheaval, and economic decline. 
Our children, our grandchildren, 
and our nation will pay a very high 
price in the years ahead if our 
country is divided along racial, 
ethnic, religious, or economic lines. 

□ The war in Bosnia and other ethnic and 
religious conflicts around the globe illustrate 
what can happen when groups of people 
cannot achieve a common national Identity. 
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Wliy are public schools a good place 
for children to' learn 'respect and tolerance' 
of others?. ; ' '■ ' ^ ' ■ 



_^IIo In general, public schools ^ 
better reflect the diversity of 
American society than private 
schools. " - 

Public schools enroll a more 
N diverse student population than do^ 
.private schools or many other ^ 
institutions, like churches and 
clubs, - 

' I ^ ^ 

□ In 1993-94, nearly one-third of public . 
school students were from racial or ethnic ^ 
minoi;ity groups, as compared with 20%T of 

^ private school students. ^ ^ 

□ Public schools educate students of many ^ 

different religions, unlike private schools, ^ 
which are often sponsored by a particular ^ 
religious group. ^ 

□ Public schools are also rhore likely to 
enroll children who speak a variety of 
languages; niore than 1 50 languages are . 
spoken by the limited-English-proficient 
populations in our public schools. Schools 
with linguistically diverse populations can ^ 
provide rich learning opportunities for both’ 

-children who speak English and children 
who"^ speak a different language. 

□ Thewasf majority of children with 

. disabilities are served in public schools. 

Q In general, public schools are more likely 
than private schools to enroll children fronri. 

, a variety of economic backgrounds. 



Public'^schools are a place 
where children learn social ^ 
skills naturally. 

' In diverse public schools, 
students can learn about other 
races, ethnic groups, and cultures 
through normal interactions, ^ 
observations, and friendships, 
rather than through stereotypes and 
prejudices, or through television, 
movies, an^ books. ^ 



□ As the number of gated communities 
grows, and as communities in some areas 
become more economically^ stratified, it is 
increasingly important for children to learn 
alongside people who are different from 
their families and neighbors. 



So Throughout o^ur riation^s 
history, public schools have 
helped to promote social 
harrrjohy. / ) 

During earlier waves of imniigra- 
tion, public schools were one of the 
primary institutions responsible for 
building a common culture arid 
teaching democratic virtues. More . 
recently, public schools have helped 
to promote progress in civil rights 
by bringing together children of 
different races during the formative 
years, before prejudices have taken ^ 
root. Social harmony remains an 
important goal, but we cannot take 
for granted that it will happen on its 
own. Whether our children and x 
grandchildren wiU live in harmony ^ 
or discord will be influenced im 
large part by their educational 
experiences. , 

' t ^ ^ 

□ As just one indicator of advances in racial 
tolerance, the fraction of Whites who saidin 
the, Gallup polls that they would move if 
Black families moved in next door fell ^ 
dramatically from 44% in 1958 to 1% in 
1997 (this question was not asked\onsis- ^ 
tently of people of other races). 
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Instead of advocating that stu- 
, dents abandon the pubhc schools, 
we must all work together to 
improve public schools, so they are 
aU safe places of learning that offer 
a quality education. With those 



elements in place, aU pubhc 
schools wiU be able to fuLhU their 
unique role in our democracy and 
help to promote tolerance and 
respect among our nation’s ^ 
diverse population. 
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